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THE NATURE OF COMMUNICATION 


HE communication of facts is the most important of social ac- 
tivities. The instrumental and intrinsic value of successful 
communication makes its nature a fit object for critical investigation. 
What follows is an attempt to understand this nature and to make 
clear its powers and presuppositions. 


I 


We may begin by asking what it is that we communicate. This 
question is given a tentative unanalyzed answer in the opening sen- 
tence. We communicate facts, states of affairs, e.g., that roses are 
red. We thus express what is the case, a situation. To say that 
such and such is the case is to say that entities of a certain kind 
stand in certain relations to entities of other kinds. In this analysis 
we speak of entities and kinds of entities; man is a certain kind of 
entity, a man is a specific one of this kind. Red is a kind of color, 
this red is a specific instance of the kind. In our experience we 
recognize this distinction by saying that ‘‘this is a that,’’ that ‘‘this 
is a rose,’’ or ‘‘this is red.’ We may introduce the term ‘‘content”’ 
to stand for what is meant by ‘‘this,’’ the term ‘‘form’’ to indicate 
what is meant by ‘‘that.’’ Thus the term ‘‘content’’ refers to the 
given in experience, ‘‘form’’ to that as which it is given. The ex- 
amples referred to are misleading in so far as they suggest that 
‘‘this’’ always refers to a thing; ‘‘this’’ may stand for a quality or 
a fact, or a relation, if we distinguish between fact, quality, thing, 
and relation. ‘‘This is a sour,’”’ or ‘‘this is a book on a table”’ or 
‘this is a between’’—all these assertions serve to indicate the dis- 
tinction between form and content. The distinction is essentially 
that between a class and one of its members. By ‘‘this’’ we mean 
a member of a class; by ‘‘that’’ or the descriptive phrase or name 
we mean the class of which this is a member. 

It is necessary to be on our guard here for fear of concluding 
that by form is meant a universal, a character common to several 
contents. We do not hold that form is the name for a character 
common to several particulars. Humanity, redness, betweenness; 
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these are not the same characters found in all things called man, 
red, between. Things called by the same name need have no proper- 
ties in common; this must be obvious from the very origin of words, 
their attachment to objects is perfectly arbitrary, so that we can 
class the most diverse objects together. Since, however, it is con- 
venient to give the same name to similar entities we find that in 
general this is the case; but this is not sufficient reason for con- 
cluding that sameness of name implies sameness of character. We 
may admit the customary identity of name, of similar objects, with- 
out admitting the existence of universals in the objects so named. 
If we take the case of colors we see that this is possible; what is com- 
mon to green and red is not something neither green nor red, but 
still color; for there is no color in addition to all specific colors.’ 
What is common to colors is the name, and this is not a property of 
the colors so named; if we wish to know why they have a common 
name this is not to be discovered by examining first one color and 
then another, but by comparing two or more colors and discovering 
that they are comparable, order themselves in a range or class. There 
is no logical necessity for holding that similarity or comparability 
implies something with respect to which there is similarity or com- 
parability. Two colors may be similar or comparable simply and 
irreducibly. From the point of view of logic this is possible, and 
experientially it seems adequate. 

We are able in this manner to consider the form to be not some- 
thing common to many contents, as a character immanent in them, 
but rather a set or class of similar entities. Thus when we say ‘‘this 
is a color’’ we mean that ‘‘this is a member of the set or class of 
things called colors’’; when we say that ‘‘this is red’’ we mean that 
‘‘this is a member of the class of similar contents called by that 
name.’’ So too with relations, which are given, that is, constitute 
content, in experience, in the same sense as colors or odors are given. 
When we say ‘‘this is an instance of the relation between’’ we mean 
that it is one of a set of similar relations, no two of which need be 
identical, i.e., exhibit an identical element. The several instances of 
between may and generally do differ with respect to specific char- 
acters. What each has in common with the other is a name, be- 
stowed not in virtue of a common character in each, but because of 
a certain similarity among them. 

In the case of things, such as physical bodies, the treatment may 
be the same. ‘‘Man’’ means an object of certain defined properties.’ 

1Cf. Prof. D. W. Prall’s essay on ‘‘ Abstract Ideas,’’ Univ. of Calif. Pub. 
in Phil., 1926, Vol. 8. 


2 By ‘‘property’’ I mean a Johnsonian determinable (cf. Logic—W. E. 
Johnson, Vol. 1). Thus color is a property, this specific color is a quality or 
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When this name is applied to an object it merely means that this 
object has certain assigned properties; two objects both having this 
assigned set of properties may differ with respect to every specific 
character. It is in virtue of a common form, that is, a set of prop- 
erties, that distinct individuals are given the same name, and this 
common form means merely membership in a class of similar en- 
tities.* 


II 


This distinction between form and content plays an important 
role in the analysis of communication. We must now clarify the 
relation of words to the elements so distinguished. A word, we saw, 
was a name of a set of similar contents; not in the sense that the set 
is anything above the members constituting it, but in the sense that 
the word names any and all members of the set. For example, ‘‘red’’ 
is the name of each of the members of a set of shades falling within 
certain defined limits; ‘‘between’’ is the name of each member of a 
set of relations all falling within a certain range, the range defined 
by the possibility of comparison between the entities making up the 
range.* ‘‘Man’’ is the name of each member of a certain set of oc- 
current conjunctions of characters, each member falling within cer- 
tain defined limits, and so on. 

Most, if not all, words are general names in the sense just indi- 
cated, as naming each of the several members of a set. It is doubt- 
ful that any words have a completely unambiguous connotation, so 
that there is no specific qualitative difference among the several indi- 
viduals so named, if this means that no difference is discoverable 
after narrower and narrower scrutiny point for point. And there 
are theoretical grounds (based upon the assumed continuity of the 
several determinables, to use Johnson’s term, of space, time, shape, 
character. A property is not something; we can not ask what it is; we can 
only say that ‘‘to say a thing has certain properties is to say that it is char- 
acterized by certain determinates.’’ The determinable is nothing above or in 
addition to the determinates that constitute it. To be a determinate under a 
determinable is to be a member of a class of comparable entities, and this is all. 

8I do not wish to deny that there is a sense in which two individuals, two 
contents, may exhibit sameness of character and not mere similarity (which 
implies qualitative as well as spatio-temporal difference). What I do wish 
to deny is that, when qualitative difference is recognized, it is necessary to as- 
sert the presence of an element of identity. 

4In discussing the relation ‘‘between’’ I of course mean only spatial be- 
tweenness-—other kinds are excluded, and I believe ought to have different names. 
The manner of ordering ‘‘betweens’’ is not clear to me, and it may be impos- 
sible to do so at all. If this is so it will only mean what is obvious, that there 
need be no internal principle of order connecting the members of a set. That 


is, I can class anythings together, though certain classifications will be quite 
useless. 
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color, odor, sound, etc.) for rejecting the proposition that such 
complete lack of ambiguous connotation is possible. 

This being so, words fail to indicate unambiguously not only that 
to which they refer, but what its exact characters are. What words 
are able to do is to indicate the form of the things they stand for, 
and this means that they convey the information that the entity re- 
ferred to is a member of a class of similar entities.® 

Thus, for example, when I say ‘‘a book is on the table’’ I say that 
one of a certain class of things (the class having certain widely de- 
fined limits), each member of which class is called ‘‘book,’’ is re- 
lated in one of a certain set of ways, of things being related, called 
‘on,’’ to a member of a set of similar-entities called ‘‘table.’’ Were 
I to specify more closely I should say ‘‘ a blue book is on the square 
table’’; the phrase ‘‘blwe book’’ serves to narrow the range of pos- 
sible objects answering the description, that is, belonging to the class 
indicated, and the added qualification of the class table does the 
same; but within even these more limited classes the possible values 
satisfying the descriptions are unlimited, not only in number, i.e., 
with respect to individuality, but with respect to specific characters. 

If on the basis of this analysis we again ask the question, ‘* What 
is it that we communicate?’’ we see that the answer is not ‘‘facts,’’ 
but rather ‘‘The form of facts.’’ A fact, something that is the case, 
is, as far as our experience is concerned, given as content. We per- 
ceive books on tables—and such perception is absolutely determinate. 
What we perceive we do perceive, and nothing else. When, however, 
we try to report what it is that we perceive, i.e., what the content 
of our experience is, this absolute specificity is lost. Our intentions 
may be of the best; we may speak with the aim of communicating 
exactly what we find in our experience, but we simply can not do so 
because we have no words for the unique, the absolutely specific. 
What we say is not false, but neither is it specific. We are able to 
say that such and such is the case, and it is (or may be) true 
that such and such is the case; but what absolutely specific sit- 
uation is the case is not contained in the assertion that such and 
such is the case; for many different situations are described by this 
assertion. We are able then to say only that a fact of a certain form 
is the case; but to say that a fact is of a certain form is not to say 
exactly which situation of those constituting this form, the fact is. 

And since we express ourselves in words, those who receive com- 
munications receive at best what these communications express, form 
and not content. The recipients of a communication may, we sup- 
pose, imaginatively fill in the form expressed by the words, and may 


5Or, of course, if we wish to give the same name to dissimilar entities, 
this is also possible, though far from helpful. 
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understand that something specific of the form indicated is in- 
tended; but what this is, the expression or assertion does not say. 
And, therefore, even though the character of the imaginative filling 
of the form be identical with the character of the content whose form 
is expressed, we may not say that this identical character was ex- 
pressed. Nor have we any direct evidence to suppose that the sender 
and receiver of a communication ever do have an identity or same- 
ness of character or content. For, it is impossible to verify a propo- 
sition concerning the content of another’s experience directly, the 
only way, of course, in which such a proposition could be verified. 


Iil 


Thus it doesn’t seem necessary to suppose that identity of content 
is required for communication, for it would apparently take place 
well enough without it. But it may be well to listen to the sceptical 
logician’s objections, for he will argue that, quite apart from whether 
in actuality common content in two experiences is required, or veri- 
fiable, for successful communication, it is self-contradictory to hold 
that form is communicable if content is incommunicable. 

We were at great pains to renounce the doctrine that form was 
something over or above sets of content. Form, we argued, is con- 
stituted by content. We held that the form of red was the set of 
similar reds; and that each red had the same form in the sense that 
it belonged to a set of similar shades. To say that r,, 1., r,, have 
the form RF is to say that r,, r,, r, each belong to the class R, consti- 
tated BY 1, fa fT. 6 ss Te’ 

Now if form is constituted by content, how is it possible to com- 
municate form unless somehow content is communicated? Let it be 
agreed that ‘‘x’’ is the name for a,, @, @, ... @, and that when 
‘*y’’ is used in an assertion we understand by its use that one of 
the members of the class a,, d., @, . . . Gm is referred to; and that 
it is the expression of this information that we call communication of 
form. Unless, however, sometime the users of the word or name 
**x’’ have agreed that it is to mean @,, dQ, @, ... Qn, 1.¢., certain 
contents, it would be impossible to communicate the form; even 
though after such agreement had been arrived at, communication of 
form could take place without communication of content. 

This suggestion that identity of content is necessary, sometime 
or other, if two persons are to communicate with each other, we shall 

6 The arguments in defense of this position are well stated in C. I. Lewis’s 
Mind and the World Order, Chapter IV. 


7 It is, strictly speaking, wrong to say that the form is the set of contents 
constituting it. The form is nothing. We say that r has the form R if ris a 
member of the set, each member of which is given the name R. 
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now investigate. The problem as to whether, once the meaning, or 
rather meanings, of a word are determined, common-content is 
necessary for communication, we may answer in the negative, for 
the reasons given. 

Before we discuss whether communication presupposes com- 
mon-content between two or several persons’ experience, sometime 
if not at the moment of communication, we must ask what it is that 
we wish to investigate. We shall be told that we wish to investigate 
whether common-content is presupposed by communication. And 
what does this mean? What is meant by common-content? The 
answer seems very simple. Two experiences are common with respect 
to content when the same quality or qualities confront both. And if 
we ask wherein this sameness consists, the likely answer will be: ‘‘If 
you do not already know, I can’t explain it; I at least know what I 
mean by sameness of character among different elements of my own 
experience and this relation I have in mind when I say that two or 
more persons experience the same character. Ultimately meaning re- 
duces to such confrontation, and no more can be said or done.”’ 

Now this is true. But there is still some difficulty. I admit and 
believe that I know what I mean by saying that two elements in 
my experience are the same with respect to certain characters. The 
question now is, Is this a meaning that can be applied to the matter 
in question? In other words, does ‘‘sameness’’ have the same mean- 
ing in the two eases, first: when referring to two elements in a single 
experience; second: when referring to two elements in two different 
experiences ? 

The answers seem to be, ‘‘Of course. Why not?’’ The reason 
that there is some doubt as to the validity of this extension of 
relevance lies in the possibility that so extended it loses its meaning. 
If it means anything to say that two elements in different experiences 
are the same, it is necessary not merely to say that such sameness 
is the same sameness predicated of two elements in one experience, 
but to say actually what would be the way of verifying whether the 
two elements in different experiences were or were not the same. It 
is this that is difficult and this difficulty lies at the root of the re- 
luctance to admit that such extension of the word ‘‘sameness”’ is 
valid. 

He who asserts that he understands a proposition must be able 
to say what it means, not merely by repeating some words, but by 
giving instructions as to the manner of verifying the truth or falsity 
of the proposition. Accepting this criterion of meaning I wish to 
ask again what would be the case, how could the truth of the proposi- 
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tion be verified, if two elements in two different experiences or minds 
were the same? ® 

If we suppose we know what this means, from knowing a same- 
ness among the elements of our own experience, and assert that 
this is what is meant, we must say that the way to verify a proposi- 
tion asserting such identity is to look into both minds or experiences 
in question and see whether that relation called ‘‘sameness of con- 
tent’’ holds. 

Now, unfortunately, such prying into another’s mind is not only 
practically impossible, but theoretically impossible. Any observer 
is necessarily limited to his own experience. If he succeeded in 
gazing into the minds of two other beings and comparing the con- 
tents of their experience he would and could only report his own 
experiences. He might report sameness of content; but it is same- 
ness in his experience that he would report. The introduction of a 
superhuman intelligence fails to help the situation. For it is not 
merely a matter of human weakness that makes such observation 
impossible, but it is logical impossibility. What would be necessary 
for success in such an investigation would be for a mind or self to 
become another; for it, in short, to be not itself. That this is an 
absurdity is obvious. 

When we assert that ‘‘A is not not-A’’ we do not assert a true 
proposition; we simply do not say anything at all. For to deny a 
senseless proposition isn’t to deny anything; and ‘‘A is not-A”’ is 
nonsense; and it is such nonsense that we are driven to where we 
contemplate the possibility of one mind or experience merging with 
another.” The result of this is not to say that it is false that two 
persons ever have the same content; it is, properly speaking, to say 
nothing whatever about the subject; for nothing can be said about 
a senseless subject (since we can not know what we are talking 
about). 

If this is so, then we can not ask the question, Does communica- 
tion involve sameness of elements in the experience of those involved, 
either always or sometimes? And our speculations concerning the 
necessity of the supposition that ultimately, if form is expressible, 
content must be had in common, turn out to be without meaning. 
And if the grounds for this opinion are understood, the further 
question, whether some universal, transcending particular contents, 
is necessary for communication, is also seen to be no question at all. 
For, supposing us to know what we mean by such a universal, it is 
clear that the question whether meaning is conveyed by it, whether 

8I owe this doctrine of meaning in its present form to Professor Moritz 


Schlick. It appears to be the central point about which the modern empiricism 
revolves. (Cf. L. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, prop. 4.024.) 
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communication demands that the persons involved conceive the same 
universal, differs in no essential way from the one just answered con- 
cerning common-content. 


IV 


But it will be objected at once that such a conclusion makes com- 
munication impossible, for, as the very word implies, there must be 
something had in common if communication occurs. Something is 
obviously wrong if an analysis, instead of explaining how an event 
occurs, denies that it does occur. 

Now it is obvious that communication does oceur. Does it follow 
that our analysis is mistaken. This analysis results in the conclusion 
that arguments resting upon the supposed necessity of common-con- 
tent for communication are meaningless, not in the conclusion that 
they are false. For we can not discuss the question whether common- 
content is or is not necessary, if we do not understand the phrase, 
common-content. It can be no objection to an account of communi- 
cation if it consciously avoids the introduction of meaningless 
phrases. 

Our task now is to show that communication is possible and can 
be clearly understood, even without resting upon nonsense. The 
way to show this is simply to go to experience. If we discover what 
is the case when we say that communication has occurred we will 
understand what communication is. 

Communication occurs when following certain acts of one per- 
son, another responds in certain ways. If I speak, I say I am under- 
stood when he to whom I speak answers that he understands, or acts 
in the proper way to act in the particular predicament he finds him- 
self in; or acts in an improper (i.e., unexpected) way, and in one 
way or another explains his strange actions. These are, of course, 
merely typical. The variety of proper and improper responses to 
assertions, communications, is indefinite; we may possibly® never 
be absolutely certain that we are understood. But there are certain 
types of actions such as speech or more obviously fitting or unfitting 
bodily responses that serve to indicate whether it is or is not likely 
that a speaker has been understood or misunderstood; and on the 
basis of these we judge of success or failure in communication. The 
complete description of the way of verifying successful communica- 
tion may be difficult to attain (this depends upon the definition of 
successful communication) yet this does not alter the principle here 
involved; namely, that all verification of successful or unsuccessful 

9 Strictly speaking, there is no endless verification of a proposition, for to 
say what we mean by verification means to say what events verify the proposi- 


tion; and if these were infinite in number we could never say so, that is, 
enumerate them; and we would therefore have no definition of verification. 
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communication is in terms of behavior of the recipient of the com- 
munication. The type of behavior is irrelevant; but it must always 
remain within the field of possible observation, and by possible ob- 
servation I mean that which involves no contradiction. This is simply 
another way of saying that it is impossible to enter into the mind or 
experience of another creature; logically impossible, as has been ex- 
plained. Coneerning the facts or occurrences of another’s expe- 
rience we not only can know nothing, but actually can not conceive 
them. For to conceive them would be to imagine a state of affairs in 
which we would experience those facts, i.e., a state of affairs in which 
we should cease to be ourselves. 

Against such a view (essentially behavioristic as may be seen), 
it will be objected that it is not obligatory. The meaning of words, 
including the word ‘‘communication,”’ is arbitrary; and anyone is 
justified in using it as he pleases. Thus we meet an objector who 
refuses to use this word where consciousness’ is not involved. 
Argues this philosopher : ‘‘In my own case, when I say I have under- 
stood something, ‘consciousness’ is always present; and since I can 
not imagine anything being communicated to me unless I am ‘con- 
scious’ I refuse to grant that anything has been communicated to 
others unless they too are ‘conscious.’’’ Thus, though no possible 
way were known to verify the fact of another’s ‘‘consciousness,’’ this 
would remain as a necessary element in communication. 

At first glance such an objection seems justified. Obviously each 
of us (that is, I), argues in some such fashion. We do recognize our 
own ‘‘consciousness’’—and distinguish it from mere behavior. We 
know that we are able to understand without disclosing the fact; 
and able to respond appropriately without understanding; so that 
the mere fact that another responds does not prove that he under- 
stands, nor does absence of response prove that he fails to understand. 
Since in my (or our) own ease ‘‘consciousness’’ is involved in under- 
standing it must be considered the essence of successful communi- 
cation. 

Now we must inquire whether the fact, that ‘‘consciousness’’ and 
not response is the essence of understanding when we are recipient 
of a communication, gives grounds for holding that ‘‘consciousness’’ 
and not response is the essence of understanding when another re- 
ceives a communication. That is, we have to ask whether under- 
standing means the same in the two cases (1) when something is 
communicated to me and (2) when I communicate to someone else. 
‘For, if by ‘‘my own understanding’’ I mean one thing, and by 


10 By consciousness here I mean certain peculiar feelings of understanding, 


certain feelings of avenues of action appropriate to the situation expressed by 
the proposition. 
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‘fanother’s understanding’’ I mean another thing, the fact that in 
the one ease ‘‘consciousness’’ is demanded will furnish no grounds 
for insisting upon its presence in the second case; what is true of 
one kind of happening need not be true of another. 

Now it is clear that to have something communicated to oneself 
is not the same as communicating something to another. In the one 
case a received stimulus of a certain kind or kinds is followed by what 
is called ‘‘conscious understanding’’; in the other a stimulus, given 
not received, is followed by observed responses of certain kinds. In 
the first case ‘‘consciousness’’? may or may not be accompanied by 
overt action; in the second, such observed behavior is all we ever ex- 
perience; and if our argument is sound it is meaningless to even con- 
sider the possibility that ‘‘consciousness’’ accompanies it—in any 
case it is quite irrelevant." 

Since it is clear that the ‘‘subject’’ and ‘‘object’’ in communica- 
tion (subject refers to ‘‘me,’’ object to ‘‘someone in my world’’) 
involve ‘‘understanding’’ in the two different ways indicated, there 
is no reason why we should demand the same properties of them. 
Understanding in the one case simply means one thing, and in the 
other case means another. Therefore, even though we demand ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ (and rightly) for our own understanding we need not, 
and in fact can not, demand it of others (since this means the impu- 
tation of consciousness to them, something that is not simply in- 
valid, but meaningless). 

If this argument is valid the whole question, whether communi- 
cation involves something common, is seen to lose its point. We can 
analyze communication without touching this at all. And therefore 
the argument that lack of it (something common) makes communi- 
cation impossible is simply false (even if not senseless). 


V 


If this account should be accepted there remains a final point 
to make clear. Since the analysis of communication finally results 
in a denial that there is any sense in discussing whether something 
is had in common when communication occurs, it is fair to question 
in what sense it still remains true that form and not content is com- 


11 The speculation as to whether the animals and men in my world are 
automata is an idle, senseless one in so far as it is speculation, i.e., considera- 
tion of an unverifiable ‘‘proposition.’’ If they all act, always, as if they were 
not automata, if in morphology and behavior they answer the description of 
men and animals, they simply are men and animals, and not automata. The 
way to discover whether they are automata is to observe their behavior and 
dissect their bodies to discover wheels and levers; or nerves and organs; it is 
not to endeavor, vainly, to peer into their ‘‘minds,’’ or entertain the senseless 
‘*proposition’’ that they do or do not think and experience as we (i.e., I) do. 
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municable. It would seem that since actually no question of same- 
ness of content or form is involved there is just as much or just as 
little sense in saying that content is communicated as that form is; 
that, in fact, both of these are in the same boat. 

The reason why this distinction still may be maintained is to 
be found by a return to the original analysis of the nature of words. 
What remains valid in that analysis after this discussion is the 
proposition that the terms of our discourse are general in the sense 
indicated, as standing for each of the several members of a set of 
more or less similar entities. 

Now, since we say we have expressed a fact, communicated a 
proposition, when following certain stimuli, the recipient of them 
reacts in appropriate ways, we are justified in holding that the form 
has been communicated, for the reason that the words which consti- 
tute the stimulus stand for this form. We are able to assert what 
in general is the case—and this assertion evokes the response; the 
response thus is to the assertion of something general, i.e., the form; 
thus the form is communicated or expressed. 

If the whole analysis of words here given were wrong; and we 
had words standing unambiguously for a single content, we should 
be justified in holding that content could be expressed; but the 
sense in which this could be, it must be evident, is very different in- 
deed from the sense in which at the beginning it was said not to be 
possible. 

VI 


This inquiry may be summarized as follows: 

1. We distinguish between form and content, content being that 
which is indicated by ‘‘this,’’ form being that as which ‘‘this’’ is 
recognized—the type. Where we say that ‘‘this is of that form”’ 
we mean ‘‘this is a member of a set of entities falling within cer- 
tain defined limits,’’ the limits generally being defined by the simi- 
larity of the members of the set. 

2. Words, the elements of language, are able to express form 
alone; they convey the type, not the specific character or content. 

3. The difficulty involved in understanding how form can be 
communicated unless content is sometimes common to two expe- 
riences is met by an analysis of the notion of common-content which 
shows it to be meaningless. We are therefore not required to enter- 
tain objections to our theory which claim that it presupposes com- 
mon content. 

4. The essence of communication is then discovered to differ as 
we consider, first, communication to another; and second, communi- 
cation to oneself. In the first case the introspectionists’ insistence 
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upon consciousness is disallowed, behaviorism being the only pos- 
sible, i.e., sensible, doctrine; in the second, behaviorism is shown to 
be untenable, and the introspectionist doctrine is maintained. 

5. Even though communication is shown to involve no common 
content, or form, it may still be maintained that form and not con- 
tent is communicable; the reason being based upon the generality of 
words and the nature of the stimulus-response situation. 


VII 


Finally a word of caution regarding what is and what is not main- 
tained. It is not asserted that nothing is common to two experiences, 
nor is it asserted that I alone of all men and animals am conscious. It 
is asserted that such propositions are meaningless; that to deny or 
assert them is to deny or assert something senseless, which is, of 
course, not to deny or assert anything (for only sensible proposi- 
tions are true or false; senseless propositions aren’t propositions at 
all). The grounds for holding such ‘‘propositions’’ to be sense- 
less are to be found in the empirical theory of meaning, according 
to which a proposition has meaning if it is possible to describe the 
state of affairs which would make it true, and the situations that 
would falsify it. Since, according to the analysis, propositions con- 
cerning sameness or similarity of content in two experiences and those 
affirming or denying something of another’s consciousness, fail to 
pass this test they are rejected as senseless and able to contribute 
nothing but confusion to a serious discussion. 

The doctrine here maintained concerning the nature of communi- 
cation is merely a description of what is involved in communication ; 
those who imagine that more ought to be involved than is discover- 
able must say what more this is; if I have anticipated them rightly 
this more is nothing that makes sense; and it therefore may and 
must be neglected and rejected. 

Davip Rynin. 

BERKELEY, CAuir. 





A NOTE ON COMPOUND PROPOSITIONS 


THE theory of compound propositions, i.e., such as have two 

e or more propositional members (conjunctives, disjunctives, 
alternatives, hypotheticals), is rarely expounded with anything ap- 
proaching systematic completeness. Nevertheless, the theory in 
question presents in some of its aspects a beautiful symmetry of 
logical relations, in the light of which the true import of this group 
of propositions, so important for the understanding of inference, 
may be rendered more clearly evident than the usual fragmentary, 
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casual treatment permits. The present note seeks to exhibit, as a 
part of this theory, a certain system of compound propositions with 
two members, excluding those with more than two; and for reasons 
which will appear, excluding also certain two-member propositions 
with special features. The immanent logical relations of equivalence 
and contradiction which arise from a consideration of the truth- 
values expressed or implied in these propositions, will be demon- 
strated from a somewhat novel point of view; and in addition, cer- 
tain related problems of general logic will be discussed. 

2. Given any two elementary propositions, p and q, and posing 
the problem of determining their truth-values, four possibilities pre- 
sent themselves. Taken together, these possibilities exhaust the 
alternatives, and each of them is exclusive of all the rest. The prin- 
ciples underlying this (compare the schedule in Table I) are two: 
every proposition is either true or false, and no proposition is both 


TABLE I 
A. ptrue qtrue pq 
B. p false q false p’.q’ 
C. ptrue gq false p.q’ 
D. p false q true p./q 
TABLE II 
A. Both p and gq A’, Not both p and q 
Neither p’ nor q’ Hither p’ or q’ 
Not if p then q’ If p then q’ 
B. Both p’ and q’ B’. Not both p’ and q’ 
Neither p nor g Hither p or q 
Not if p’ then qg If p’ then q 
C. Both p and q’ C’. Not both p and q@/ 
Neither p’ nor q Either p’ or q 
Not if p then q If p then q 
D. Both p’ and q D'. Not both p’ and q 
Neither p nor q’ Hither p or q’ 
Not if p’ then q’ If p’ then q’ 


true and false—the laws of excluded middle and contradiction re- 
spectively. The four basic truth-value combinations A, B, C, D, 
therefore constitute a logical framework of possible ‘‘facts,’’ to which 
every proposition whose content yields some absolute or conditional 
determination of the truth-values of p and q must necessarily refer. 

3. Each of the combinations A, B, C, or D, may be asserted; and 
if asserted, may also be denied.t An affirmative assertion of any one 
of them gives a conjunctive proposition, idiomatically of the form 

1 The objective correlate of the difference between affirmation and denial is 
the difference between the existence and the non-existence of the ‘‘state of 


affairs’’ (not necessarily factual) presented in the propositional content affirmed 
or denied. 
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‘*both-and’’; a denial yields a disjunctive proposition, of the form 
‘*not both-and.’’? These two, the conjunctive and the correspond- 
ing disjunctive, are thus mutually contradictory. Since the alter- 
natives A, B, C, D, are exclusive, it follows that the affirmation of 
one is equivalent to the denial of the other three, severally and col- 
lectively ; this gives rise to certain propositional equivalents. For 
the same reason it follows that the denial of any one is tantamount to 
the affirmation of the other three as uneliminated alternatives. This 
could be expressed directly in a proposition of the form, ‘‘either B 
or C or D,’’ and this form could carry an exclusive interpretation. 
But such a proposition is not an element of the system here being 
propounded, if for no other reason than that it contains more than 
two propositional elements. On the other hand, alternative propo- 
sitions of the form ‘‘either-or,’’ and hypothetical propositions of the 
form ‘‘if-then,’’ have precisely the logical significance required, in 
so far as their propositional members are p or p’, q or q’. These two 
types have a common trait, in that each two-member proposition of 
either type is compatible with three of the basic combinations A, B, 
C, D, while excluding the fourth. Every disjunctive proposition, 
therefore, has an equivalent in a corresponding hypothetical propo- 
sition ; and another equivalent in a corresponding alternative propo- 
sition. To complete our system, we have only to reflect that the de- 
nial of any proposition compatible with three of our alternatives and 
exclusive of the fourth, must necessarily have the force of asserting 
the fourth and denying the other three. The denial of an alternative 
proposition yields a conjoint demal, idiomatically of the form 
‘‘neither-nor,’’ while the denial of a hypothetical is the denial of a 
hypothetical, there being no special idiomatic form and no special 
descriptive term. These last two forms are thus mutually equiva- 
lent, the propositional elements being suitably chosen; and both are 
equivalent to the corresponding conjunctive proposition. 

4. The relations described above are exhibited in Table II, which 
presents a system of 24 compound propositions in their mutual equiva- 
lences and oppositions. Each of the four sets consists of two triads, 
A and A’, B and B’, C and C’, D and D’. Each member of the one 
triad is the contradictory of each member of the corresponding triad. 
Each member of an ‘‘affirmative’’ or categorical triad (affirmative in 
the sense explained above) contradicts each member of the other 
three ‘‘affirmative’’ triads, as a consequence of the fact that the four 
basic alternatives are mutually exclusive. But it requires the con- 
joint assertion of three ‘‘negative’’ or conditional triads, each capable 


2I avail myself of the recent improvement in logical terminology with re- 
spect to disjunctive and alternative propositions. I do not, however, call hypo- 
thetical propositions implicative, for reasons which will appear. 
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of being represented by any one of its members, to contradict or elimi- 
nate the fourth. 

5. By a change in the order of the propositional elements a new 
proposition is constituted for each of the 24 scheduled in our table. 
Since conjunctive, disjunctive, and alternative propositions obey the 
law of commutativity, in their case the change of order as such gives 
rise to immediately equivalent propositions. But the law of com- 
mutativity does not hold for hypothetical propositions; ‘‘if p then 
q’’ is not equivalent to ‘‘if g then p.’’ Nevertheless, for each hypo- 
thetical proposition there exists an equivalent hypothetical of con- 
verse order, obtained by substituting for the original elements their 
contradictories ; ‘‘if p then q’’ finds its converse equivalent in ‘‘if q’ 
then p.’’’ In the light of these considerations our system is seen to 
consist of a self-contained whole of 48 different propositions, ex- 
emplifying three distinct propositional forms and their denials, viz., 
conjunctive, alternatiwe, and hypothetical propositions, the disjunc- 
tive being simply the denial of a conjunctive, and not a noetically 
distinct form of assertion. This system has been exhibited as re- 
vealing an intricate symmetrical network of equivalences and con- 
tradictions. 

6. Certain two-member propositions have been omitted. Their 
omission must be accounted for, or the symmetrical and self-con- 
tained character which we have stressed will seem devoid of logical 
significance, as being due to an arbitrary selection. The traditional 
disjunctive ‘‘either-or’’ form with exclusive interpretation, is not 
included. And for very good reasons: it is merely the idiomatic 
expression for the logical product of two propositions which are in- 
cluded, namely, the alternative ‘‘either-or’’ and the disjunctive 
‘‘not both-and.’’ It is therefore logically superfluous, however lin- 
guistically convenient. Besides, its inclusion or recognition as a 
separate form would tend to confusion, since it is formally indistin- 
guishable from the alternative ‘‘either-or,’’ a proposition which can- — 
not be omitted without creating a logical gap. Another two-member 
proposition which finds no place in the system is ‘‘since (or because) 
p therefore q.’’ The reason for the omission of this form touches 
important issues of logical principle. The form in question has for 
its logical consequents the hypothetical ‘‘if p then q,’’ and the con- 
junctive ‘‘both p and q’’; but it is not equivalent to either, or to both 
taken together. The logical remainder in this proposition is the as- 
sertion that q is true because p is true, or that p furnishes a reason 
for q, or that q has a ground in p, or that q is a consequent of p, or 
that q can be inferred from p, or that q follows from p, or, as a final 
variant, that p implies q. It is this logical remainder which has no 
place in the system we are here propounding. This may most readily 
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be seen by exploring the meaning of its contradictory. To deny that 
‘“’? implies ‘‘q’’ is to assert that these propositional elements are 
either independent and mutually non-relevant, or if relevant, that 
nevertheless ‘‘q’’ can not be inferred from ‘‘p.’’ This denial does 
not affect the conjoint truth-values of ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’; they may both 
be true, or both false, or either may be true and the other false. In 
Principia Mathematica, however, as a consequence of the virtual 
identification of ‘‘p implies q’’ with ‘‘if p then q,’’ it follows that 
‘“» does not imply q’’ is equivalent to the assertion that p is true 
and q is false, quite in accordance with our table.* 

The assertion of logical dependence, ‘‘p implies q,’’ for which 
proposition the name itmplicative should properly be reserved, is 
represented in our svstem only by a consequent, not by an equiva- 
lent. The denial of an equivalent is, of course, identical in logical 
force with the denial of that of which it is the equivalent, but the 
denial of a consequent can not be identical in import with the denial 
of its ‘‘antecedent,’’ for otherwise the denial of the antecedent would 
entail the denial of its consequent—a logical fallacy. The conse- 
quent in question, ‘‘if p then q,’’ finds its contradictory in the con- 
junctive proposition ‘‘both p and q’.’’ But this is obviously not the 
simple contradictory of ‘‘p implies q’’ but rather something like a 


ee ee ei ee 


8 Critics are quite generally beginning to recognize the linguistic ineptitude 
of defining ‘‘p implies q’’ through the medium of a disjunctive or alternative 
or hypothetical proposition involving ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’ in their positive or nega- 
tive truth-values. The fact that the definition in question has been presented as 
nominal, might seem sufficient to disarm criticism, since a nominal definition 
does not pretend to be the analysis of an existing concept. However, this by no 
means disposes of the question whether the choice of definition and terminology 
is suitable or inept, clarifying or confusing. It can not be denied that the 
concept of implication had an existence in the logical consciousness prior to the 
appearance of Principia Mathematica; nor that this concept continues to play 
a role in our thinking as something different from the definition of the symbol 
‘*implies’’ offered in that work; nor that the simultaneous existence of two 
variant conceptions expressed by the same symbol (word) may very well tend 
to confusion; nor that the actual widespread existence of this confusion is 
proved by the vividly paradoxical impression produced on most minds by the 
so-called ‘‘queer’’ propositions of the calculus, propositions which in reality 
are wholly unparadoxical, and are clearly exposed in all their commonplaceness 
as soon as they are divested of their inept terminology, and given the literal 
meaning they have by definition. Nor can it finally be denied that the terminol- 
ogy in question has had a mischievous influence upon logical thinking, espe- 
cially upon attempts to interpret the calculus in its epistemological significance, 
leading Mr. Russell to overvalue the calculus in its relation to the logic of in- 
ference, Professor Lewis to envisage the calculus as a new and different species 
of logic, and causing us all to stumble over the confusing pseudo-concept of 
‘*material implication,’’ which form of words is not far from being a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. But this is something which needs a fuller discussion than is 
suitable to a note in relation to a note. 
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contrary. For the implicative proposition can also be denied by ‘‘p 
is independent of q,’’ and the true contradictory is the simple denial 
itself, or its equivalent in a complicated alternative proposition, as 
was shown above. Thus the implicative proposition, or any propo- 
sition into which it enters, has no place in our system, since its dis- 
tinetive logical content lies in a different logical dimension from that 
of the propositions there included.* 

7. The system of propositions exhibited in Table II throws a 
clear light upon the distinction between categorical and conditional. 
This distinction of the traditional logic has been severely criticized, 
but on insufficient grounds. It has been said that hypothetical and 
alternative propositions are in a sense categorical, and that universal 
propositions are in a sense hypothetical; which seems to prove that 
universal propositions are in a sense categorical, and also proves the 


4 This seems to be a suitable place for a protest against the growing cus- 
tom of describing the calculus of ‘‘ material implication’’ as extensional, on the 
ground that genuine noetic implication is intensional. This is to confuse a 
terminology which it is very important to keep clear and distinct. It is, of 
course, true that genuine or noetic implication is a matter of content, but this 
does not justify the designation of the calculus which omits such implication 
from consideration, as extensional. Extension and Intension are not logical 
opposites, but supplementary logical differents. Truth is also a matter of 
content, and truth is a concept which enters into the calculus. What is meant 
by the extension of a proposition? It is impossible that this can mean anything 
else than its object or application: the place or places in the universe of refer- 
ence where its content is claimed to be exemplified, where its intension exists 
or is said to exist. And while truth is a matter of intension, it is also a matter 
of extension in the sense just noted; for unless the extension of a proposition is 
determined, it will be found quite impossible to verify or refute it, i.e., determine 
its truth-value. This point is exploited (as I think, mistakenly) in Royce’s 
version of the ontological argument as propounded in The Religious Aspects of 
Philosophy, under the heading: ‘‘The Possibility of Error.’’ What is really 
meant by the terminology against which this note is a protest, is the following: 
In ‘‘if p then q’’ or its equivalents, the truth-values of p and q may be inde- 
pendent of one another’s logical contents, each having a value dependent solely 
upon its own independent intension; the proposition does not assert any relation 
between their several contents. Thus their conjoint truth-values are in so far 
logically accidental, and the propositions asserting them are contingent proposi- 
tions, not necessary noetic truths. If it is clearly understood that the reference 
is solely to the conjunction of the truth-values, and not to the truth-values in 
themselves, the calculus may in this restricted sense be called non-intensional. 
But it is meaningless to call it extensional on this account, since all propositions 
are ipso facto extensional; for they necessarily have an object to which they 
refer, and it is this object alone which is capable of determining their truth or 
falsity. And in spite of a certain relative justification, it is dangerous to call 
the calculus non-intensional; for unless the above specific restriction is borne 
in mind, the practise may lead to forgetfulness of the fact that truth and 
falsity are concepts of the calculus, by virtue of the fact that it includes propo- 
sitions; and these concepts are meaningless without reference both to the in- 
tension and the extension of the propositions to which they refer. 
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criticism to be a pretentious way of saying precisely nothing. To be 
sure all propositions, when given an independent expression as com- 
plete units of meaning, claim implicitly to be true, and this claim is 
necessarily unconditional. This principle naturally holds for both 
elementary and compound propositions. But the latter have propo- 
sitional elements which may or may not be unconditionally asserted, 
and it is in respect of these propositional elements that the distinction 
between categorical and conditional has validity. ‘‘Both p and q’’ 
is an obviously categorical proposition ; it assigns determinate truth- 
values to ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q.’’ ‘‘Hither p or q’’ is a conditional proposi- 
tion; it does not assign determinate truth-values to ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’: 
neither of these elements is asserted categorically. The alternative 
proposition is compatible with any one of three situations with re- 
spect to the truth-values of ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’; it definitely excludes only 
one. The fact that it has the force of eliminating one possibility out 
of four shows that it asserts a condition affecting the truth-values 
of ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’ without determining them. The same reasoning 
applies to the hypothetical proposition. The truth-values of its 
propositional elements are only partially determinate, which means 
that they are conditioned. The objections urged by recent writers 
to the traditional name of this proposition are neither clear nor con- 
vineing. The hypothetical proposition is literally and obviously 
both hypothetical and conditional ; and while it shares the latter trait 
with disjunctives and alternatives, the former character is qua ex- 
plicit, a peculiarity of its own distinctive noetic form. The conse- 
quent of an hypothetical proposition is asserted, not absolutely or 
categorically, but conditionally upon an hypothesis, viz., the hypothe- 
sis of the antecedent, which is not the same as the categorical asser- 
tion of the antecedent. To throw additional light upon the varia- 
tions of status to which the members of compound propositions are 
subject, in consequence of the noetic import of the propositions in 
which they occur, let us consider a compound proposition wholly 
extraneous to our system, like ‘‘p and q are propositions.’’ We have 
already seen that propositional members may be categorically as- 
serted; and that they may be conditionally asserted as in disjunc- 
tive, alternative, and hypothetical propositions, each of which 
represents a noetically distinct form of conditioning. But all forms 
of conditional assertion stand midway between categorical assertion 
on the one hand, and the mere naming or conceiving of propositional 
contents on the other. A proposition like ‘‘p and q are propositions’”’ 
is an assertion about propositional members, but not an assertion of 
propositional members (that is of ‘‘p’’ or of ‘‘q’’), either categorical 
or conditional. The truth values of ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’ are in this case 
left wholly indeterminate by the assertion into which they enter as 
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members; the symbols ‘‘p’’ and ‘‘q’’ are not expressions for propo- 
sitions, but expressions for the names of propositions, the proposi- 
tions being conceptually or non-assertively represented. The symbols 
are here dedicated to this function by what the schoolmen used to 
call suppositio materialis, just as in the parallel case of ‘‘runs is a 
verb,’’ where ‘‘runs’’ is a noun, the name of a verb, and the ex- 
pression for the concept of the verb ‘‘runs.’’ Since such a proposi- 
tion asserts nothing whatever about the truth-values of the members 
‘no’ and ‘‘q’’ (it has other propositional members, however, which 
are categorically asserted), it does not find a place in our system, 
which is confined to such two-member propositions involving ‘‘p’’ 
and ‘‘q’’ as do affect in some way the truth values in question. In 
compound categorical propositions of the form shown in our table, 
the truth-values of the propositional elements are wholly determi- 
nate; in compound conditional propositions the same truth-values 
are partly determinate and partly indeterminate, i.e., conditioned ; 
in compound propositions involving propositional elements in the 
manner of our last typical example, these truth-values are wholly 
indeterminate. In this sense, therefore, conditional propositions 
present propositional elements in a manner midway between full or 
categorical assertion on the one hand, and complete non-assertion on 
the other. But to present a content non-assertively is to present it 
conceptually; and these considerations when reflectively pursued, 
indicate that the distinction between conception and assertion is both 
real and qualitative, in spite of the attempts of recent logicians to 
emasculate it by making it a matter of degree. 

8. Herewith is presented a summary ‘‘brief’’ of the preceding 
argumentation. Disjunctive, hypothetical, and alternative forms of 
assertion present three noetically distinct ways of conditioning the 
truth-values of their propositional members; but these three differ- 
ent ways are nevertheless subject to a law of equivalence. Conjunc- 
tive propositions assert their propositional elements categorically. 
Compound propositions may contain propositional elements in such 
a form as wholly to suspend the antithesis between categorical and 
conditional with respect to them. This happens when the elements 
in question are not asserted in any manner; whence these elements 
are, strictly speaking, not propositions, but the concepts of proposi- 
tions, so that their presence as members affects the noetic character 
of the assertion as a whole not otherwise than if they happened to 
be the concepts of non-propositional entities. That a simple proposi- 
tion should be classified as categorical is an obvious consequence of 
the fact that every assertion assigns to itself implicitly a positive 
truth-value. And since a simple proposition has itself for its sole 
propositional element, the truth-value of that element is tpso facto 
determinate. 
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9. The case of the universal proposition, which recent logic at- 
tempts to distinguish from the particular as not claiming existence 
for its subject term, and on that account asserts it to be hypothetical 
in logical import, must be briefly discussed. It is doubtless a fact 
that ‘‘All wood is combustible’? has a hypothetical equivalent in 
“If anything is wood, it will burn.’’ But the existence of such 
hypothetical equivalents is not a peculiarity of universal proposi- 
tions; nor does it at all depend upon the absence of an implied claim 
to factual existence for members of the class indicated by the sub- 
ject term. It depends instead upon the logical fact that the subject 
of every proposition, whether universal, particular, or singular, has 
an implied denotation which can be rendered explicit in some other 
proposition, either as assured or as hypothetical. ‘‘ Most politicians 
are unscrupulous’’ is sufficient ground for asserting, ‘‘If a man is a 
politician, it is more than an even chance that he is unscrupulous’’ 
where the hypothetical quality arises from making questionable the 
application of the original proposition, without in the slightest de- 
gree impugning the categorically factual existence of politicians. 
Similarly, ‘‘Socrates is a philosopher’’ implies ‘‘If this man (say, 
the man walking along the street in a threadbare cloak) is Socrates, 
then he is a philosopher’’; here the hypothesis is clearly a matter of 
identification, not of existence. The implied hypothetical is in no 
case identical with the original proposition and can not therefore 
nullify its categorical character. The derived proposition raises 
explicitly a question which sleeps in the original; it is by virtue of 
the explicit formulation of this question that the hypothetical propo- 
sition comes into existence. All propositions assume implicitly some 
sort of denotation (which need not be factual) for their subject 
terms. But whatever is implicit in one proposition may be rendered 
explicit in another. When the denotative reference of the subject 
term in any proposition is rendered explicit, it may be regarded as 
either certain or uncertain. If certain, we derive from ‘‘ All 8 is 
P’’ the proposition, ‘‘Since x (or this) is S, it is P.’’ If the identi- 
fication is for any reason uncertain, whether because of doubt as to 
factual existence or for some entirely different reason, we express 
this uncertainty of identification (or application) by the hypothetical 
“Tf x (or this) is S, it is P.’’ Every proposition has thus an hypo- 
thetical implicate, because every proposition makes an implicit as- 
sumption as to denotation, which assumption is subject to challenge, 
doubt, or hypothesis. But the explicit reference to that which was 
implied in the original proposition, requires a new proposition ; and 
the noetic character of this new proposition is irrelevant to the noetic 
character of the original. But if for the reasons stated, universal 
propositions are to be regarded as hypothetical, then all propositions 
must be so regarded ; which looks like a reductio ad absurdum. 
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10. The reader trained in logistics will perhaps wish to raise a 
question about the notation of the table to which we have throughout 
referred. It has been assumed that the assertion of ‘‘p’’ is equiva- 
lent to the assertion that ‘‘p’’ is true, and that the denial of ‘‘p’’ 
(p’) is equivalent to the assertion that ‘‘p’’ is false. The justifica- 

.tion for these assumptions lies in the fact that every proposition qua 
assertion implicitly claims to be true; and in the further fact that 
the denial of a certain state of affairs is a primary assertion, for 
which the statement that the proposition asserting it is false, con- 
stitutes a secondary reflective equivalent. When the implicit truth- 
claim of an elementary proposition is rendered explicit, we obtain a 
proposition of the form ‘‘p is true,’’ which again involves an im- 
plicit truth-claim which may again be rendered explicit in a third 
proposition, and so ad infinitum. It would be interesting to pursue 
the significance of this remarkable, inexpugnable character both of 
the truth-claim as such, and of its implicit quality; but the matter 
does not seem to be sufficiently germane to the special subject of the 
present note.© It may be permissible, however, to point out that 


5 The point that an implicit truth-claim attaches to all propositions qua 
independent logical entities, leads to some very interesting considerations in the 
ease of self-reflexive propositions, or such as include themselves within the scope 
of their own assertions. Logical principles, generally speaking, have this char- 
acter; they deal with propositions in terms of propositions, refer to concepts 
in terms of concepts, and describe knowledge in terms of that which itself claims 
to be knowledge. A proposition may also be set in a logical context which has 
the effect of making it self-reflexive. This is the case in the puzzle of the 
‘‘liar,’’ as well as in a number of analogous logical inventions, like the story 
of the crocodile and the mother whose child he threatened to eat, or the story of 
the hero who daringly offered himself as a sacrifice in order to break down an 
ambitious plan of a medieval ruler to exterminate all liars from his realm. In 
all these cases, the content of the proposition is in effect made to claim falsity 
for the proposition. But since the form necessarily claims truth, contradictory 
consequences ensue. On the other hand, whenever a self-reflexive proposition 
has a content which claims truth for itself, the complete harmony between con- 
tent and form in this respect precludes the emergence of this sort of difficulty. 
A theory of types is not necessary for the clearing up of these particular diffi- 
culties; and in the case of propositions, such a theory may even be misleading, 
in so far as it suggests that no proposition can meaningfully apply to itself, or 
that any statement about all propositions is meaningless. If such were the case, 
logic and epistemology could not exist. On the contrary, it is precisely of the 
essence of the reason to apprehend itself and other things; and no better in- 
direct testimony to the truth of an epistemological theory can be found than 
that it explains itself in explaining theories in general. An epistemology which 
fails to account for its own existence in terms of its own theory, is ipso facto 
not only false but absurd. There is a warning in the fact that Professor 
Dewey’s theory of knowledge envisages knowledge in general as a process of 
reconstruction, while it insists on explaining philosophical knowledge, itself in- 
cluded, as empirical, and qua empirical as essentially a process of finding. 
Surely finding is not the same as reconstructing. 
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there is a complete analogy between the implicit truth-claim attach- 
ing to every proposition qua assertion, and the implicit validity- 
claim (validity is a species of truth) that attaches to every inference 
qua inference. The attempt to make this claim explicit, and as such 
to include it among the premises, creates a new inference with a new 
implicit validity-claim, and thus involves us in an infinite regress.® 
But the discussion of these interesting matters belongs elsewhere, as 
does the discussion of the various forms of compound argument that 
may be constructed upon the equivalences exhibited in our system, 
when the attempt is made systematically to exhaust all the possibili- 
ties. Suffice it to say that a little reflection will demonstrate how 
fragmentary the prevailing theory of conditional arguments is. New 
forms of disjunctive, hypothetical, and alternative arguments may 
readily be discovered by a methodical search (including two new 


6 Lewis Carroll makes this intuitively evident in his witty account of the 
conversation carried on between Achilles and the tortoise, on the subject of the 
demonstration of a certain theorem in Euclid. The idea that noetic principles 
of implication, or their specific expressions, should be formulated as premises in 
order to make the inferences presupposing them rigorously valid, is at bottom 
a sceptical idea. For it is tantamount to a denial of the existence of necessary 
logical truths. Contingent truths must be explicitly asserted, or be psycholog- 
ically implied by the context, because contingent truths are not immanent in 
the reason; necessary logical principles are immanent in the reason itself, are 
implied everywhere without regard to the special context, and their explicit 
avowal has an entirely different significance from that which attaches to the 
avowal of contingent presuppositions. The value and necessity of their explicit 
formulation is not to be denied; but it must be remembered that the purpose 
of such formulation is not to validate inferences, but to attain epistemological 
clarity. On the other hand, the theorems of the calculus are in the strictest 
sense validating forms. For they are avowedly theorems of ‘‘ material implica- 
tion,’’ which means that they are contingent assertions, not’ necessary noetic 
truths. Hence they must be explicitly formulated and avowed, for they can not 
be supplied out of the resources of the reason itself. As a matter of fact, they 
are merely premises which render certain enthymemes formally complete, and 
thus prove their validity. In this sense they are validating forms; and it is a 
further fact that every proposition can in the same sense be regarded as vali- 
dating, and in so far as it is represented schematically as a propositional form, 
it becomes a validating form. Thus for example: ‘‘If p then q’’ is a con- 
tingent assertion unless taken in a special sense, not involved in the calculus; 
‘“p implies q’’ is also a contingent assertion in the sense assigned to it by the 
ealeulus. Either of these propositions, when taken as a premise, validates the 
inference from ‘‘p’’ to ‘‘q.’’ But the entire inference qua formally complete 
(the so-called hypothetico-categorical syllogism) presupposes an entirely differ- 
ent principle of implication as applicable to itself, one which belongs in a dif- 
ferent logical dimension. This truly noetie principle is not a validating form; 
it does not need to be stated in order to make the inference valid. An indirect 
admission of this state of affairs is to be found in the calculus itself; for it 
asserts that the ‘‘ principle of deduction’’ is not expressible in terms of its own 
symbols, is not a theorem of the system, but remains outside the system as a rule 
for manipulating and interpreting its symbolic expressions. 
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forms of the dilemma) ; and what is more important, an entire sys- 
tem of equivalences between such forms of argument stands ready 
to be exposed. It is possible that the writer may find opportunity to 
develop this point in a supplementary paper on compound argu- 
ments; the interested reader, however, is doubtless capable of doing 
this for himself. 

11. A disjunctive proposition is the denial of a conjunctive propo- 
sition, or the assertion that the conjunctive proposition in question is 
false. Now it is evident that a conjunctive proposition is true only 
if both its members are true, but that it becomes false as soon as one 
member alone is false, irrespective of the logical status of the other. 
Here we have the fons et origo of the so-called paradoxical proposi- 
tions of the calculus. For the calculus defines implication as the 
falsity of a conjunctive proposition, i.e., ‘“p implies q’’ is defined as 
‘‘the falsity of p.q’,’’ by which the latter becomes the equivalent of 
the former. But this conjunction is false whenever p is false, what- 
ever be the meaning or logical status of g; and it is also false when- 
ever qg is true, whatever be the meaning or logical status of p. Hither 
condition satisfies the definition of ‘‘p implies q’’; hence it follows 
at once that a false proposition implies any proposition, and that a 
true proposition is implied by any proposition. What this means, 
however, is something very different from the sense immediately and 
naturally conveyed to the mind by the words used. For it means 
nothing more nor less than a false proposition makes any conjunction 
into which its assertion enters a false conjunction; and that for pre- 
cisely the same reason a true proposition makes false any conjunc- 
tion into which its denial enters. All the other ‘‘ paradoxical’’ propo- 
sitions may be similarly disrobed and deprived of their misleading 
verbal investiture. When this is done, they stand revealed as bare 
of the least trait of novelty or oddity or mysterious paradoxicalness ; 
they are commonplace theorems in the traditional logic. Their ex- 
istence in the calculus offers not the slightest reason for supposing 
that the calculus has discovered or invented a new species of impli- 
eation. The language may indeed be Russellian and modern; but 
the thought is after all of some importance in logic, and the thought 
in this case is entirely Aristotelian and traditional. Is it too much 
to ask that the science of the reason be formulated in a language so 
natural and perspicuous as to give no encouragement to the obscure 
promptings and romantic imaginings of logical superstition? 


Davip F. SwENSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Bishop Berkeley: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. J. M. Hone 
and M. M. Rossi. With an introduction by W. B. Yeats. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 1931. xxix + 286 pp. 


This new book on Berkeley is an important addition to the exist- 

ing studies of the Bishop of Cloyne by Fraser, Johnston, Metz, and 
others. It is both a biographical study of Berkeley the man and a 
philosophical analysis of Berkeley’s writings. From information 
given in the introduction we learn that the biographical study was 
done by Mr. Hone and the philosophical analysis by Mr. Rossi; but 
the book reads like a well unified work and betrays few signs of 
dual authorship. 
’ he biographical study is meticulously done, and is supported 
by abundant documentary references. In this phase the book will 
supersede all previous studies. It corrects quite a few details in 
Fraser’s account of Berkeley’s life and supplies some of his omis- 
sions (cf., e.g., pp. 18, 55, 77, 100, 125; p. 18). Against the articles 
of Lorenz and Erdmann (in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, 1900-1905, and the publications of the Prussian Academy of 
Science for 1919), it contends that we can not succeed in any attempt 
at a chronological ordering of the entries that make up Berkeley’s 
Commonplace book; and against Fraser it contends that the date of 
these entries is probably 1708-1710 instead of 1705-1708. Both of 
these contentions seem sound and substantiated (pp. 257-261, 275- 
276). It makes the interesting suggestion (p. 140) that Berkeley’s 
wife had influence on the later developments of his mind. And it 
considers as likely that Samuel Johnson’s eager and persistent ques- 
tioning of Berkeley had much to do with Berkeley’s return to 
philosophizing at a time when Berkeley’s interests were more and 
more becoming ‘‘practical morality, architecture and scientific 
curiosities, politics, economic conditions, the Bermuda enthusiasm’”’ 
(p. 153). Many readers of the book may echo the judgment of Mr. 
Yeats in his introduction, that the book makes Berkeley stand forth 
as a very real and solid (if not altogether admirable) figure in the 
interesting Irish-English-American world of the early eighteenth 
century. 

In its appraisal of Berkeley’s contribution to philosophy and its 
interpretation of his thought this new book differs emphatically with 
G. A. Johnston’s work. Mr. Johnston held that Berkeley was ‘‘natu- 
rally the keenest mind in the history of British philosophy,’’ and that 
‘‘each one of his books marks a stage in his gradual progress,’’ in 
which there was no volte face or even change of direction (The de- 
velopment of Berkeley’s philosophy, pp. 325, 258). The new book 
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serves to correct these almost fantastically eulogistic judgments, 
though at times the zeal of combat leads its authors to overstatements 
of nearly equal degree of exaggeration. Berkeley, we are told, was 
not interested in philosophy except at certain periods in his life; he 
had no ‘‘leading, continuous, all-directing thought’’; his ideas were 
‘¢sometimes superficial and sometimes contradictory’’; and ‘‘his first 
works, eagerly constructed, were relinquished and forgotten with a 
marvellous facility, and almost disowned at the end’’ (pp. 249, 253). 

Of course the historian may speculate over such questions as to 
what extent Berkeley’s enunciation of his ‘‘New Principle’”’ of 
immaterialism was controlled by his desire to increase the reputation 
of the group of young Irish writers who felt a kind of nationalistic 
antagonism to Newton and the English mathematicians and scholars 
generally. But on such questions speculation is more journalistic 
than crucial. And philosophically it is almost inconsequential. If 
the historian sticks to strictly philosophical questions, there are two 
points of major importance in this new book on Berkeley. On the 
first, the new book does not depart as much as its authors seem to 
suppose from the more moderate ways in which Mr. Johnston stated 
his position a few years ago. On the second, it upsets, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, the position of Mr. Johnston and establishes 
successfully an alternative position. 

The first point concerns the ‘‘development’’ of Berkley’s thought. 
In his early work Berkeley attacked abstract ideas, distrusted reason, 
and defended a sensationalistic empiricism so extreme as to be in- 
compatible with others of his beliefs, e.g., with his belief in soul or 
spirit. In his later work he accepted ideas in the mind of God as 
archetypes of our ideas, disparaged sense, and turned more and more 
to a kind of mysticism. The transition was not, however, an orderly 
or gradual progression. His empiricism was a tool against mathe- 
maticians and Newtonians; his mysticism and theory of ‘‘notions’’ 
were a tool for the defence of his own theological beliefs when critics 
accused him of asserting or implying dangerous heresies. He ex- 
plicitly abandoned his early empiricism in Visual language vin- 
dicated in 1733 where he sought to clear himself from the charge of 
giving assistance to the deists; and he reasserted his early empiricism 
in The Analyst in 1734 where he again assailed the mathematicians 
(pp. 180-183).2 There is not so much a ‘‘development’’ of Berke- 


1Though spiritually an Irishman of passionate nationalistic sentiment, 
Berkeley was not, Hone and Rossi tell us, an Irishman by descent. ‘‘Now so 
far as can be ascertained, Berkeley himself had no trace of pure Irish blood, 
and he belonged by association and religious sympathies to a comparatively 
recent English colonization’’ (p. 29). 

2A similar wobbling seems to occur in Berkeley’s discussion of the con- 
nection between fire and the nature of the soul. He denies the fire-theory of 
the soul in Alciphron, affirms the elementary fire to be the anima mundi in Siris, 
and then later republished Alciphron without altering its denial (pp. 218-219). 
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ley’s views on the relation of sense and reason as an alternation in the 
audience to whom he was addressing his successive works! ‘‘It can 
not be considered our duty to defend Berkeley and to provide argu- 
ments to show a continuity in his thought where he leapt from one 
solution to another only because he changed his mind’’ (p. 216). 
Particularly is this true, since he changed his mind, not as the result 
of reflection on a problem for its own sake, but as the result of a shift 
in the antagonists to which his controversial remarks were directed. 

The second point concerns Berkeley’s alleged Platonism. Berke- 
ley’s early work was, even in its immaterialism, theism, and emphasis 
on the soul, devoid of Platonic influences. ‘‘The old saying that 
Berkeley is only a revised Locke . . . is at bottom sound’’ (p. 38). 
And even in his later works such as Siris, even though he had his 
portrait painted with his hand on Plato’s works, he was not, properly 
speaking, a Platonist. In Siris Platonic tenets occur only occasion- 
ally and in subordinate places (p. 219). Berkeley was influenced 
by a Plato that came through Porphyry and Plotinus and the neo- 
Pythagoreans. His affiliations were with the Cabbalists, i.e., with 
those who sought to use a philosophic idealism to support the 
magical-medical practices, which, without such a support, would 
appear too patently to be pseudo-science. He wanted Plato to assist 
him in his defence of tar-water as a panacea for all human ills; he 
thought Plato would assist him in this enterprise because he re- 
garded Plato as upholding a kind of dynamic urge that runs through- 
out nature and binds all nature into a mystic whole. He may have 
read Plato more directly than most of the Cambridge Platonists of 
the previous century; but his ‘‘Platonism’’ was certainly no more, 
and probably less, true to Plato. When one speaks of Berkeley’s 
‘*Platonism’’ and reads the name of Plato in Berkeley’s treatise 
on tar-water, one should also consider this statement. ‘‘The time 
of Berkeley was not only the time of illuminated reason, of free- 
thinking, and of science in the making: it was also the time of Swed- 
enborg and Cagliostro, the period in which speculative free-masonry 
arises, a time of anxious searching for miracles without God and for 
marvels greater than the slow tentative accomplishments of science’’ 
(p. 233). 

Steruine P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting and Congress of the Aus- 
tralasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy was held at the 
University of Sydney, August 19-23, 1932. The program was as 
follows: 


First Session: H. T. Lovell, chairman. 
Presidential Address: ‘‘ Judgment’’—W. A. Merrylees. 


Second Session: A. H. Martin, chairman. 
‘*A Psychological Theory of Mind’’—W. M. Kyle. 
‘*Art and Philosophy’’—N. Porter. 
‘*Beauty is Objectively Real’’—R#. BK. M. King. 


Third Session: J. Anderson, chairman. 
‘*The Basis of Political Obedience’’—W. Macmahon Ball. 
‘*Legality and Ethics’’—F. W. Fowler. 


Fourth Session. (Joint meeting with Section J—Education, Psy- 
chology and Philosophy—dAustralian and New Zealand As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science.) Francis Ander- 
son, chairman. 

‘*Problem Solving by Man and Mammals’’—A. H. Martin. 


Fifth Session. (Joint meeting with Section J.) W. R. Boyce Gib- 
son, chairman. 
‘Status of Sensa’’—W. A. Merrylees. 
‘‘Realism v. Relativism in Ethies’’—John Anderson. 


Sixth Session: W. M. Kyle, chairman. 

Business Meeting. 

‘*Children’s Phantasies’’—Ruth Griffiths. 

‘“‘The Measurement of Temperament and Character’’—G. T. 
Roscoe. 

‘“Two Cases of Color Blindness’’—E. G. Robertson. 

‘‘Some Aspects of an Investigation into the Capacity to Judge 
Small Distances’’—G. F. K. Naylor. 


Seventh Session: W. A. Merrylees, chairman. 
Commemoration of the Tercentenary of the Birth of John Locke: 
‘‘Locke’’—John Anderson. 








